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The Wilovking Picws Cause. 
A great change js evidently in successful 
preparation, in the political and moral condi- 
tion of the peoplé of this wide spread re- 
public—a change which, we believe, will be 
more productive of happiness to the human 
family than any which ever agitated the na- 
tions of our globe. For this great change, 
the wise heads and honest hearts of the 
‘times that tried men’s souls” laid the 
groundwork: to their sons remains the task 
of accomplishing the noble work. They 
braved the dangers of the forlorn hope, 
stormed the ramparts of tyranny, and planted 
the victorious standard of republicanism in 
its citadel: to us left they the duty of pro- 
tecting that standard pure and unsullied— 
the right-of enjoying ourselves and trans- 
mitting to our posterity the blessings which 
should’result from the holy principle of which 
it was the emblem. We will not now pause 
to reflect on the causes which have retarded 
our progress in the good work. Itis enough 
to know that we have at last awakened to a 
true sense of its importance, and a determi- 
nation to exert all our energies to ensure its 
fulfilment. 

To Philadelphia the credit is due of having 
taken the lead in the cause of equal rights; 
but the late political movements in this city 
have evinced that we had, in sentiment, even 
made further progress than our brethren in 
that city ; and we rejoice to find that the same 


spirit is beginning to pervade the working | 


pages, on fine royal paper and fair type. 


with a view partially to supply the de- 
ficiency, should it receive sufficient en- 
couragement, to establish a Journal de- 
voted to their interest. 

It will be arranged under a few ge- 
neral heads, as follows: 

1. The Press will comprise, under the 
head of Tue * Mecuanist, whatever |t 
may be useful and interesting to the|t 
mechanic—as, architecture, in its va- 
rious branches; descriptions of improve- | t 
ments in mechanism; historical sketches 
of the rise and progress of mechanism, | 1 
&c. 

2. The policy of our government will 
be considered, so far as the best interest 
of the mechanic will warrant and de- 
mand. 

3. During the session of the national 
and state legislatures, the earliest re- 
ports of their proceedings will be given. 

4. Amusing tales, original and select- 
ed; biographical sketches; moral essays. 

5. Foreign and domestic news; poe- 
try; anecdotes; bon mots, &c. 

To be printed in a quarto form, eight 


I 


THOMAS M. LADD. 
WILLIAM SCHRAM. 
Terms.—To mail subscribers, &2,00, 
in advance. Any person procuring six 
subscribers, and forwarding $12 to the 
publishers, shall receive a seventh copy 
gratis. 
Not the least encouraging evidence of the 
progress of reform is it, to find papers already 
established espousing the cause of the work- 


chanics, manufacturers, artisans, and 
operatives of every. description, as they 
value the noble institutions of our coun- 
try—as they would reform the crying} 
abuses of inequality in society—as they 
would check the frightful enormities of 
vice—as they would build up virtue in 


gence in the human mind, will awake 
prize ; it is for the reality of those bless- 


century ago. 


bany ‘“ National Observer.” 


announce the existence of a new party, 
which made its debut on the political 
stage atthe recent election. 
its electioneering banner in the city of 
New York, where it seems to have 
created great alarm among the old par- 
ties, or rather among the old political 
hacks, who are frightened at every thing, 
even a shadow, which threatens to cross 
their way, and disturb for a moment 
their possession of the loaves and fishes, 
and the fruits of a thousand selfish mo- 


he human heart, cherish kindoess in 
he human bosom, and cultivate intelli- 


oaction. The struggle is for no paltry 


ngs which were declared ours half a 
The following extracts are from the Al- 


The New Party.—Among the me- 
norable things of the day, we have to 


It unfurled 


nopolies. 

Belonging, as we do, toa party which 
professes the love of liberty, and liberty 
alone; which aims at no unhallowed 
end; but looks only to secure the equal 
rights of all; we mean the antimasonic 
party; we see no cause for alarm at 


equality, for which they, the working 
men, contend. ; 


After giving some extracts from the New 
York and Albany papers relating to the work- 
ing men’s party, the editor says, 

- If that party should become the ma- 
jority, during the life time of Croswell, 
Noah, & Co., they would be seen tug- 
ging in under its lee, with all due re- 
verence, if they could thereby retain 
their ill gotten share of the loaves and 
fishes. ‘They have shown, by their 
apathy in the Morgan affair, that they 
care nothing for the rights of life, liberty 
or property, if they can only belong to 
the strongest party. They pretend to 
deery Fanny Wright, aud to be afraid 
of infidelity ; but if Fanny Wright, or 
any other priestess of infidelity, should 
be declared queen or empress, tomorrow, 
they would be the first to aspire at the 
honor of kissing her hand, and giving 
in their adhesion. 


The last cheering sign of the progress of 
the principles supported and contended for 
by the working men, which we shall present 
to our readers at this time, is the following, 
from the Lancaster (Pa.) Gazette : 


THE WORKING MEN. 
This class, so long despised and 
trampléd upon by the drones and mi- 
nions of fortune, are beginning to un- 
derstand their importance. They have 
at last discovered they are the bone and 
sinew—the honey bees of society—with- 
out them, all is show and glitter—tinsel 


some plan to prevent, or at least to al- 

leviate, the miseries of poverty. 

It cannot be expected but that ‘there 

will be rich and poor, in all countries— 

perhaps it is necessary that there should 

be; but I maintain that it is neither 

just, necessary, nor reasonable, that one 

portion of manking should be possessed 

of wealth, in many instances unbound- 

ed, while another class should be steep- 

ed in poverty to the very lips, and at 
the same time have the misery of their 

situation heightened, and augmented, 

by the oftentimes ostentatious display 

of riches, made by the other class, and 

by feeling, that they had no right to de- 

mand a portion of the wealth thus lay- 

ished on their fellow men, and to which 

their labor had mainly contributed, even 

though it were to save them from star- 

vation. 

That one man should, from the age 
of six to sixty, labor daily and hourly 

for his scanty pittance, and at the ex- 
piration of that time, when exhausted 
nature refused to perform the labor re- 

quired to procure a livelihood, be turn- 
ed out like an old horse to die on the 
commons, or in an almshouse, while 
another man, for no merit of his own, 
enjoys all the comforts and elegancies of 
life without performing any labor—no 
one can say is right, reasonable, Or just ; 
and yet how many instances of this ine- 
quality of distribution are to be met 
with every day. 

I do not wish to be understood, how- 
ever, to intend tiat the rich man should 



























































































































































































































































































































































































classes of various other sections of our 
country. At Wilmington, Delaware, and at 
Utica, New York, proposals have been cir- 
culated for new weekly papers, to be devoted 
to the interests of mechanics and other work-: 
ing men, which we now present to ourreaders, 
as an evidence of the progress of their cause. | 
The first paper, we understand, is to be is-| 
sued on the first of December; the second | 
is already commenced. 


THE DELAWARE FREE PRESS. 
It is designed that the columns of the 
* Free Press” shall be open to the free, 
chaste, and temperate discussion of all 
subjects connected with the welfare of 
the human family, fully believing that 
the cause of rruru has nothing to fear 
from invcetigation. | 
One principal object of the “Free 
Press” will be to awaken the attention 
of the WorKING PEOPLE to the import- 
ance of cooperating in order to eer 
that rank and station in society to which 
they are justly entitled by their virtues 
and industry, but from which they have 
been excluded by want of a system of 
EQUAL REPUBLICAN EpUcaTION. Such 
a system will be advocated by the “ Free | 
Press.” 
We claim not to be sectarians, nor do 
we hold to speculative scepticism. We 














will, however, challenge to discussion | 


those sentiments, held by the clerical 
profession, that have ever arrayed sect 
against sect, and at this day propose the 
unnatural union of church and _ state, 
particularly through their late strenuous 
efforts to induce the national legislature 
to prohibit the transportation of the mails 
on Sundays. 

A-summary of the most important 
occurrences of the times will be given 
in each number ; together with a portion 
of literary and miscellaneous matter, 
original and selected. 

The editors do not wish to enlarge 
on the design of the paper, or to make 
great promises; but they assure their 
fellow citizens that it shall be in every 
sense of the word what it proposes to 
be, and what has been so long desired, 
and its now more than ever wanted in this 
section of the country—a “‘ FREE PRESS.” 

Feiitow Cirizens!—Do we not be- 
hold virtue in rags, trampled heneath 
the haughty tread of vice in splendid 
apparel? Are we not frequently appri- 
sed of the most glowing abuses in 
church, in state, in county, and in town ? 
And do we hear any thing against these 
grievances except an occasional faint, 


unregarded, and ineffectual murmur ?| 


To correct these evils, public opinion 
mnst be heard, and how shall it be ex- 


pressed except through the columns of | 


& FREE PREss? 


The Free Press will be printed for 
the editors and proprietors, by Henry 
It will be issued every Satur- 
day morning, on a superroyal sheet, at 
two dollars per annum, payable half 


WILson. 


yearly in advance. 
October, 1829. 


THE MECHANICS’ PRESS. 


' It has been noticed as a source of deep 
regret, that, of the almost numberless 
| periodical journals published throughout 
this state, so few are devoted to the in- 
The belief that 
a weekly publication, embracing the 
cause, and laboring for the advance- 
ment and welfare, of this class of com- 
munity, cannot fail of receiving their 
support, has induced the subscribers, 


terest of the mechanic. 


ing classes, in @ tone so bold and decided 
as the following article from a Connecticut 
paper. 
From the Connecticut Centinel. 

Mechanics’ Association.—We have 
heard from several reputable sources, 
that the working people in this city (New 
London) have in serious contemplation 
the forming of a Mechanics’ Association, 
and that some preparatory steps toward 
this object have actually been taken. 
This we are rejoiced to hear, and be- 
lieve that no real friend to equal rights, 
rational liberty, or individual happiness, 
can refrain from lending their aid to so 
excellent a project. ‘To every attentive 
observer, it is as plain as the sun at noon- 


day, that the laboring classes in our 
country, in Consequence oF tre treads 


and usurpations of the wealthy and 
powerful, have, for years, been gradu- 
ally sinking in the scale of public esti- 
mation, until, in the very country which 
first publicly announced ‘the truth that 
‘all men are created free and equal,” 
it has appeared as if there was nearly 
as much distinction and inequality as 
exists in the limited monarchy of Great 
Britain. No one will pretend to deny, 
that in this boasted land of liberty, the 
germs of aristocracy are everywhere to 
be seen—that they have taken deep root 
in every city, town, and village, until it 
| has become almost proverbial, that every 
laboring man, woman, or child, is un- 
worthy the society of their more fortu- 
nate neighbors, and disqualified from 
the enjoyment of privileges which is 
guaranteed to them by the constitution. | 
But why is it that the working people 
lrave become so degraded? Why have 
they lost their due influence in society, | 
and become the mere serfs of the rich and 
noble? Why is it that they cannot com- 
mand the labor of their own right hand 7 
It is because they are iguorant, and 
suffer themselves to be drugged to sleep 
by the “* honied words” of the patrician 
race! It is because they do not know 
their own rights! If the working people 
wish to maintain their just’ influence 
against the wiles and machinations of 
|those who seek constantly to ‘grind 
their faces,” they should be well ac- 
| quainted with, and have a correct know- 
"ledge of, what their rights are—and this 
KNOWLEDGE can only be obtained by a 
general system of education, and a ge- 
neral system of education can be obtain- 
‘ed only by uniting and exerting their 
| utmost energies to attain this all impor- 
|tant object for themselves, which they 
have now fully ascertained others will 
not obtain for them. 

** Knowledge is power.” Had equal 
education been given in the last genera- 
tron to the child of the poor as well as 
the rich—to the child of the mechanic 
las well as to the child of the president, 
how many parents would have been 
spared the sharpest and bitterest pangs 
of poverty—how many would have been 
spared the pain of anticipating their 
children’s future hardships and degrada- 











=] 
about as the scullions of every man that 


would afford them a shelter, and as the 
veriest scavengers of our degraded na- 
tures. ‘Thus is the miserable condition 
of the working people to be traced to 
the carelessness of mankind in neglect- 
ing to train up children, when young, 
in the way they should go—to impress 
upon their minds the nature and value 
of their privileges as freemen ; and we 





the appearance of this new party, which 
is called the Working Men’s Party. 


what they may, its pioneer men deserve 
a fair hearing, a candid and impartial 
trial, at the bar of the people. 
the antimasonic party first showed itself} 


tion—of seeing their offspring bandied 


But be the ends of this new party 


When 


it was treated with obloquy,-contempt, 
ridicule—to these succeeded calumny, 
bitterness, persecution. We complain- 
ed of such treatment, and justly, too; 
but we now perceive the same treatment 
dealt out by the same hireling and sla- 
vish editors, against the Working Men’s 
Party ; and that, too, without underta- 
king to combat their principles, as ex- 
posed in their Prospectus, or Appeal to 
the People. Is this fair play? Is it 


nesty ? @ say fraimry, swat with ong 
or two exceptions, we approve of thei 
views. Let those, then, who pretend 
to so much alarm at the appearance of 
this party, point out candidly and calmly 
what they deem wrong in its views ; for 
our own part, having enough to do to 
attend to antimasonry, on the success 
of which, we are perfectly satisfied, de- 
pends the salvation of our country, we 
shall not undertake at present, to scan 
the merits or demerits of the Working 
Men’s Party. It does not alarm us, 
because we are satisfied, that the people 
at large-have good sense enough to de- 
termine for themselves how far it ought 
to succeed, and how far not. In its 
opposition to banks, and to all other 
gross and selfish monopolies, it has the 
hearty approbation of the writer of this | 
article. And so far as it goes to eleyate 
the working men, or operatives, of the 
country, to that standard of just and 
reasonable equality, which all men are 
entitled to in society, it has our wishes 
for its success. So far as government 


exertions, they find, by sad experience, 


and flummery.: The great disadvanta- 
ges under which they groan, individual 


prove unavailing : ‘but in union they will 
obtain redress. 

They have looked round them upon 
the princely pajJaces and gaudy equipa- 
ges of the rich, and said to themselyes— 
these have been raised by taxes upon 
our labor. They have glanced upon 
the butterfly politician fluttering on its 
gilded wings, scarcely deigning to touch 
the earth with its polished feet—and. 
these, they say, we have borne upon our 
shoulders; these eat the fruits of our 
industry, and spurn us as if we were 
brutes. These things, who consume 
the fruiys of our labors, and never added 





or a blade of grass, these things walk 
roughshod over us, and insult the po- 
verty which they created, and the igno- 
rance of which their oppressions and 
malpractices are the cause. But this 
load we are about to throw from our 
shoulders, assert our rights, and take 
our station in society. 

In the city and county of Philadelphia 
the working men have remonstrated 
against the inerease of banking institu- 
tions, as having a tendency to make the 
rich man richer, aud the poor man poorer 
—to make a nation of nabobs and slaves. 
But as they have found remonstrances 


divide equally with the poor; for lam 
well aware, that however well such a 
division may appear in theory, it. would 
be impossible at this day tu put it in 
practice. 

But if it is the case that the end and 
aim of government is, and ought to be, 
the happinness of the governed—if it 
be true that ‘‘all men are cieated equal,” 
and that the creator of man created no 
other distinctions but male and female, 
then I consider it to be no more than 
common justice that from the overflow- 
ing coffers of the rich, a sum should be 
taken by government and appropriated 
to the assistance of the poor young 
man at his starting on the journey of 
life, and to rendering comfortable the 
evening of life to the aged and sorrow 
stricken sons of poverty. | 

I cannot for a mument suppose that 
any person will attempt to say that go- 
vernments are instituted for any other 
purpose than that above mentioned, nor 
do I think it possible to show any other 
plausible reasons for supporting any 
form of government. , 

All governments, whether despotic, 
monarchial, aiistocratical, or republi- 
can, are paid for by the people, and 
most undoubtedly the people are they 
who should be benefited by them; and 
when we see a government upheld ap- 





useless against any high handed system | 
of oppression, when none were to listen | 
to their complaints, but the oppressors | 
themselves, they resolved to make an 
effort to obtain, through the ballot boxes, 
a voice in the legislature of the state. 
In the city and county of Philadelphia, 
though little had been done to organize 
their force, they polled about 2000 votes. 
In the city of New York, they polled 
upwards of 6000. In neither case have 





can go to prevent the natural inequality 
from being made the basis of a social 
and political inequality, so far it ought 
to go; and this just principle, carried 
into practice, would accomplish at once 
the most important object contended 
for by the Working Men’s Party ; 
is, thé. destruction of all monopolies, 
created by law, but such as are calcu- 
lated to secure to individuals, for a 
reasonable time, the fruits of their in- 
genuity in new and useful inventions— 
and even such inventions ought not to 
be countenanced by a free people, when 
they lead to dangerous monopolies. 

To conclude for the present. Our 
readers have a right to kuow what are 
the professed views and aiins of the new 
party—and we shall, therefore, Jay be- 
fore them, at a convenient season, the 
incipient proceedings of that party, 
which took place at Wooster street Mili- 
tary Hall, on Monday, the 19th ult. 
Every sensible reader can then judge 
for himself what 4s right, and what is 
wrong, in their professions. 

For ourselves, we shall adhere to anti- 
masonry, as the sheet anchor of liberty, 
until we find a better anchor, or better 
greund to anchor upon; neither of which 
do we ever expect to find; for if our 
honest, well meaning citizens, who be- 
long to the working men’s party, will 
reflect .a little and seriously upon the 
subject, they will find that whatever there 


as laid down at Military Hall, can never 
be effected while the country is cursed 





trust that the present generation of me- 


that | 


is just, or reasonable, in their own plan, | 


with secret societies of any kind; a se- 
cret society being the first step invaria- 
bly towards the destruction of that 


| they succeeded ; but the commencement 
‘is made; they are beginning to feel their 
|power, and will shortly throw their 
riders. _The farmers are in the same 
predicament—they belong to the same 
class—they belong to the same hive of 
honey bees—they belong literally to the 
‘working men—and like the mechanics 
of Lancaster—the working men—they 
must take measures to insure the spread 
of information among their children and 
|dependants—they must educate their 
own legislators—their voice -must be 
heard and felt in every thing—their in- 
terests must be represented by members 
of their own community, and from their 
own families—the science of politics 


of legislation must no longer be occu- 
pied by demagogues and political jock- 
ies, fanatics, and fools. Offices must 
not be made sinecures, or given by way 
of pension ; they must be the reward of 
merit and capacity, and the duties at- 
tended to and fulfilled by the occupants. 


From the Mechanic’s Free Press. 
LOOSE THOUGHTS.—NO. II. 
A celebrated writer has said, “"Those 

men would deserve the gratitude of ages, 
who should discover the mode of go- 
vernment that contained the greatest 
sum of individual happiness at the least 
national expense ;” and as the true end 
of all government should be the promo- 
tion of the happiness of the governed, 
and as, when it fails of producing this 
effect, it is an evident indication of a 
defective system, it becomes us to con- 
sider whether it should not be the care 
and concern of government to adopt 





must cease to be a trade, and the halls} 


parently for no other end than the sup- 
port of a horde of placemen,-pension- — 
ers, and officers, it is a proof only that 
that government is defective, and alto- 
gether wrongly exercised, and diverted 
from its original intentions, and no ar- 
gument against the rights.of the peo- 
ple. 


The “rising generation” are, or ought 
to be, the first objects of attention on 
the part of the government, especially 
in this country, and it is of the utmost 
importance, that they who, in the com- 
mon course of nature, must, in a few 
years, have the power of choosing those 
persons in whose hands are to be placed 
the reigns of government, should have 
free access to the “ tree of knowledge,” 
that they may have power to discern 
good from evil. 


Every freeman should have an edu- 
cation which would enable him to judge 
for himself as regards the qualifications 
of all candidates for office, as he would 
thereby be exempt from the dangers of 
making an improper use of the invalu- 
able privilege he possesses in the elec- 
tive franchise, which beset all who are 
compelled to take the words of interest- 
ed politicians, who may have set them- 
selves up to nominate men for office 
without regard to any other qualifica- 
tion than their being of the right party. 

A proper education would be another 
means of improving the condition of the 
poor; the illiterate mechanic has few 
chances of advancing in his profession, 
or acquiring a competency, compared to 
those possessed by the mechanic whom 
fortune has favored with an education, 
to say nothing of the liability of igno- 
rance to be imposed upon. 


Again, a system of republican edu- 
cation would relieve parents from the 
expense of educating their children, an 
expense they are, in thousands of in- 
stances, ill able to bear; and should a 
system of education be adopted, which 
to the education should’ also add the 
maintenance of the children, what a 

reat mass of anxiety would be taken 
rom their minds, what a_mass of igno- 










































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































rance enlightened, and of poverty. re- 
lieved. 

The poor man then, when called up- 
on “to shuffle off this mortal evil,” 
would no longer have the last agonies 
of expiring nature heightened, and his 
distress augmented, by the prospect of 
his children becoming outcasts in so- 
ciety, of the immates of jails, poor 
houses, or houses of refuge ; nor would 
the poor mechanic, surrounded by a 
family, be driven to madness, (as we 
have recently bad an awful instance) 
by the prospect of distress which stared 
him in the face, and, as the only refuge 
from a poor house, seize with a frantic 
hand the instrument of self destruction, 
wash out his sorrows, wrongs, and in- 
juries with his blood, and lose the name 
of Pauper in that of Suicipg, and this 
too in a Christian country, where al- 
most all profess to be the followers of 
him whose commands were “ Do unto 
others as ye would have others to do 
unto you, and love your neighbors as 
yourselves.” 

N. B. The circumstance hinted at 
above, is no fiction; I was myself an 
eye witness of the awful example of 
what a man may be driven to by the 
hard hand of poverty, in the present 
state of society. Yorick. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Working Man’s Advocate. 
EQUAL RIGHTS—NO. I. 

The working elass of this city have 
just reason tu rejoice at the unexpected 
triumph that has crowned their noble 
efforts to obtain their just share in the 
legislative body of this state. It is cause 
of rejoicing not only for those in this 
state, but it is also equally so for those 
of every other-state in the union. It 
shows the power we possess; and that 
general intelligence which prevails 
among us will repress within discreet 
bounds Whatever power we may exer- 
cise; and all liberal and unprejudiced 
minds that are unperverted by the chi- 
canery and selfish ambition of those 
party politicians who have heretofore 
exercised uncontrolled sway in our state 
and national councils, will join in gratu- 
lations on the important event. Al- 
though we have succeeded in the election 
of but one member, yet, when it is con- 
sidered that it is our first attempt as a 
class of freemen, to be represented in 
our state council, and thatattempt made 
only on the eve of the election, it proves, 
that if we are faithful to ourselves, and 
to the power of moral principle, which 
ought to be our polar star to guide us, 
we shall be able, not only to emancipate 
ourselves from that degrading servitude 
to which we have so long submitted, 
as mere ‘“‘*hewers of wond and drawer. 
of water,” to every predominant party, 
but also be able to obtain, and to main- 
tain, our just and natural rights and 
privileges in every future election. 

When we see the alarm shown by the 
rich and the privileged part of society, 
at what they term our presumption, as 
appears by the scurrilous paragraphs in 
all the public newspapers supported by 
them, from the high toned political pres- 
byterian paper, “ Zhe Commercial,” 
down to the “‘ Courier and Enquirer,” 
including their pliant coadjutor, “ The 
Evening Post ;” when, I say, we sce 
these all united in heaping upon us every 
calumny they can, in their political in- 
tolerance, invent, we have indeed just 
cause to rejoice in our elective streugth. 

‘The “ Courier and Enquirer,” on find- 
ing our elective power, broke out in spit- 
ting the spiteful venons of a mad cat, 
changed its tone with a dart of magic 
suddenness, aud is now fawning and 
purring around the “ deceived” me- 
chanics, as he calls them, with that 
sycophantic affection which is so pecu- 
har to that tribe of animals. 

What, we emphatically ask, has been 
done by any of the ruling parties who 
have prevailed in either this state or in 
the United States, to grant or to secure 
to the working class those equal rights 
and privileges which are their just claims 
under the declaration of independence. 
The woups of that instrument have been 
the boast of all of us; but have we, as 
a class of men, obtained in common 
with others, the GREAT INHERITANCE 
which those words designate 1 We have 
changed masters, it is true, but have we 
changed our condition? We are allowed 
to vote for a choice of masters, but have 
we equal rights with them? Previous 
to our being independent of England, 
our taxes, our jury duties, and our militia 
duties were all much less oppressive than 
now, and eur civil and religious liberties 
were equally unrestrained. If this be 
true, and it will bardly be gainsaid, we 
have fought and bled for nothing, unless 
there are some rights that have been with- 
held from us, It is the object of the 
writer to prove by a series of essays that 
these rights have been withheld. 

We apprehend that the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1829, will be to the ‘* Mechanics 
and other Working Men” of this city, 
as important an era as the 4th of July, 
1776, was to the nation at large. By 
this 1 dp not mean to be understood as 
approving of all principles adopted by 
that report and the resolutions which 
accompanied them; yet, I am very far 
from thinking that any of them have a 
dangerous tendency. 

Those must have a most contemptible 









opinion of the strength of our honk 
ment, who can fear any evil can arise 
from « political resolution of a solitary 
election meeting, because a few dema- 
gogues, backed by a mongrel Jew and 
Christian newspaper on the one side, 
and by a nondescript paper on the other, 
both hanging to the skirts.of the redoubt- 
able Colonel Pluck’s coat, of wovden 
sword tuemory, aud who make a terrible 
ue aud cry about “ Fanny Wright, 
heresy, infidelity, atheism, blasphemy, 
down with the plebeians, agrarians, free 
enguirers, and all!!!" &c. &c. . Why, 
really, they put us in mind of the in- 
veterate and irreconcilable quarrels with 
husbands and wives, who unite in be- 
stowing kicks and cufls on all those 
who, out of good will, endeavor to re- 
store peace and harmony between them. 
What the ** Hall of Seience” has had 
to do with a political election meeting, 
isnot made te appear. What doctrines 
are taught in this Hall, I do not know, 
fur | never was there in my life; but 
suppose the whole of the 6000 and up- 
wards who voted for the working men’s 
ticket, either really are converts of Miss 
Wright, or fully accord with her in sen- 
timents, is that any reason (and much 
less a sufficient one) why they should 
be deprived of their elective franchise, 
and be stigmatized by odious epithets ? 
If this is really the case, then it is, in- 
deed, time, and high time, too, to make 
another declaration of independence, 
and under its inspiring influence to ob- 
tain actual possession of the substance 
of our equal and natural rights, which 
as yet, it would appear, we are only al- 
lowed to look at the shadows of, and, 
even that only by way of concession. 
Anticipating the absolute necessity there 
will be previous to the next election for 
such a step, I shall, in my next number, 
present such an instrument, simply al- 
tering a very few words to make it suit 
the occasion. 











The real truth is, the cry of alarm 
that has been set up by the partizan 


eause they fear we shall abuse that 
power; no, their fears are for the dan- | 
ver of their craft. 
state craft, and the political craft, that. 
are in danger; itis upwards of 6000 votes 
against these iniquities, that creates the 
alarm. Had these votes been given for 
these partizans of oppression, then * the 
dregs of the earth, the very slime and 
scum of society,” would be termed the 
honest and worthy mechanics, and other 
handicraftsmen, who coustitute the 
most virtuous portion of the community. 
In an elective government there is in 
6000 votes a magic power over about 
4000. 

Lb. HMow citizens! fear noting; me 
writer of these proposed essays is not a 
mechanic, nor does he belong to those 
termed the working class; but extensive 
concerns, and long and well tried expe- 
rience, has led him to know them; the 
same experience has given him the 
knowledge of the various political par- 
tizans that have ruled the country in its 
legislative councils, and those who have 
coutrolled public opinion by newspa- 
pers; and | fearlessly, yet deferentially, 
appeal to you, if, in our public measures, 
generally, there has been that regard to 
that paramount principle, the PuBLic 
WELFARE, by equitable laws, that there 
ought to have been? On the contrary, 
have not party purposes, personal ag- 
grandizement, aud the loaves and fishes, 
been the predominant principles of ac- 
tion, and the public good sacrificed to 
them? Surely worse evils cannot be 








If only one Christian law—only one 
papers in consequence of the political | righteous law was made, it would in a 
power they find we possess, is not be-|few generations equalize property.— 


‘ 
j 


It is the church and | be trusted; and so repeal all laws rela- 





apprehended from the political influence 
of the working classes, should that in- 
fluence gain the ascendancy, which I 
hope and believe it soon will. What 
class has heretofore influenced the poli- 
tics of this city, state, and country ? 
Has it not been lawyers, whose very 
profession, and the daily practice of it, 
render them, not only unfit, but danger- 
ous rulers? Does not the eminence of 
their profession consist of their skill and 
talent to evade and break through the 
very laws they themselves make? Will 
not the very best of them, with very rare 
exceptions, do this to defraud the widow 
und the orphan, aud even hang the in- 


to protect them? Nor is this all. 


political oppressions 2 
avowedly formed what they term a re- 
ligious party in politics? Have they 
not a standing army in the infinite isum- 
ber of religious societies well organized 
and ready to execute the will of that 
party? Will the proverbial laxity of 
principles of lawyers lead them to resist 
ecclesiastical domination, or induce 
them to juin and aid it? 


For the Working Man's Advocate. 
MORE SLANDERS.—NO. III. 
The New-York Morning Courier, the 

Fvening Post, &c. have spoken of the 
Working Men’s Party, as a harmony 
party, ‘* headed by the followers of Miss 
Wright.” And the Courier says tha’ 
the Journal, and the Herald and States- 





man, justify their acts and doings, and 
try to deceive the mechanics in a je- 
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suitical way. How fallen is the Her- 
ald and Statesman!! The Post says, 
that the leaders of the Working 
Men’s party design “to apply the. 
community system of Owen to the whole 
state, and make a second New Harmo- 
ny of the state of New York.” ~The 
Fost calls the Working Men’s party 
the anti-property party, with which 
other editors say they “‘ fully concur.” 

The working men are for property, 
and for a just and equitable proportion 
of property; and are not opposed to 
property. ‘I'hey may_be more for in- 
clusive rights and property, than for 
exclusive. The very first Christians, 
as.well as Spartans, were of the same 
just and bevevolent dispositions. But 
the Post and others oppose, like infi- 
dels, this primitive love, sentiment, and 
practice. For the Post declares that 
inclusive property renders people ne- 
cessarily savage and barbarous, and ex- 
clusive property as necessarily civilizes 
mankind. ‘That the Post and _ its fol- 
lowers err, is evident from the Shaker 
commonwealth of inclusive property, 
who are the reverse of barbarity, vio- 
lence, and savageness. Are the Mora- 
vians, orthe Dunkers, barbarous and 
savage? Was Lacademon a_ worse 
state than Athens? Werethe Essenes 
worse, more savage and barbarous than 
the Sadducees, or the orthodoxical Pha- 
risees? Jesus never said to the Essene 
community, woe unto you, as he did 
to the aristocratical Pharisees, scribes, 
and lawgivers. Facts contradict and 
silence such wild censures ofthe Post. 

But the Post and others denominate 
the equalization of property, a wild and 
vain fancy: others represent it as a 
gorgonic monster—an Eutopian chime- 
ra of Thomas More. 

As to the equalization of property, I 
am fully convinced, and have been so, 
for many years, that such an equaliza- 
tion would necessarily result from a 
just and righteous system of legislation. 


Phis law of Christianity is—t Owe no 
man anything,’—let no person trust or 


tive to debtors and crediters. - Thus, 
cash or exchange, would put an end to 
the vast incomes of aristocrats, by in- 
terests, banks, charter companies, and 
other monopolies. The industrious 
would thrive as much as the rich dwin- 
dled; and if a just law of inheritance 
was added, property would soon be as 
equal as our statures, which do not great- 
ly differ in general. 

In opposition, the Post and others 
have said, “the permission to possess 


what we create and acquire by ovr eo» 
woor,”” [tlhe lator (ft suppose) of getting 


iNterests, rents, and inheritances,] is 
“the only possible inducement to in- 
dustry.”’ Such expressions are not in 
their but our favor. 

The editors of the Morning Courier 
and Enquirer, severely hit the journals 
of this city, for the latter attacking the 
honest mechanics and working classes 
of society. ‘Such attacks,” say the 
editors, are ‘* equalled only by the in- 
trigue and shameful conduct of the} 


Clay and coffin handbill leaders.”— | 


What, therefore, must we think of the 
attacks of the Courier, on the working 
men, during the election and since?) 
They stand self condemned—confusion 
and blushes should cover their faces. 
It seems’ as though this might be the 
case, by the Courier of the 17th instant. 
For it there pretends that thef are per- 
suaded that the working men are, and 
always have been, honest clever fellows ; 


omits to publish, as requested, had-been 
sentto him. Such conduct in the ed- 
itors of the Courier and Enquirer, is as 
black as Erebus and Nox. What, in 
their view, makes me such a stigma of 
degradation? Their answer seems to 
be, “Tam an infidel, and no Christian, 
a follower of Fanny Wright, and not 
of Jesus Christ."—An abominable fal- 
sity!—An untrue and absurd accusa- 
tion! According to these editors, I am 
the wickedest of the wicked, and the vi- 
lest of the vile; and the Clay men and 
Adams men are a match for me, and 
had the very spirit of Satan himself, to 
put me (a thing they did not) on the 
list of nominations. So far from this 
being true, I had no idea of a working 
men’s party, an hour before I was nom- 
inated. ‘The Courier continues to mis- 
write, and falsify, or really lie, by say- 
ing “the broken down politicians and 
aristocrats have formed a coalition with 
the frequenters of the Hall of Science, 
for the purpose of impairing the charac- 
ter of the city.””. What a.strange pur- 
pose, provided such a thing were pos- 
sibly true! How can such miswriters 
be screened from the degrading stigma 
of liars, whose doom is the political 
lake of brimstone and fire of their own 
manufactory? Ihave, indeed, more flat- 
tering sentiments of their intellect and 
intelligence, talents and opportunities, 
than to suppose they mistake, but do 
not lie. Pidus motives, or party views, 
induce them, I judge, to do so. But 
they are not Christian, but jacobinical 
motives, if they think the ends In view 
sanctify the means. For Christiattity 
says, we must not do evil to overcome 
evil; but overcome evil with good. 


editors appear to be no Christians, but 
infidel in their deeds) is such an impu- 
tation of ignominy, that nothing so 


city. What then can be more neces- 
sars in the eyes of such editors, than an 
inquisition, or star chamber court ? 


ting, criminal, and unpardonable. And 
if so, are not these editors self con= 
demned, and werse than the Hartford 
Convention men they reprobated 2 

P. S. “ Render unto all their dues.” 
It is due to the editors of the Courier 
and Enquirer, to inform our readers, 
they have done me and theniselves the 
justice to publish, on the 24th inst. the 
refutation of their slander, (i. e.) my 
first number. 

This deed elevates them above the 
other editors of this city, who are also 
guilty, and refuse to do as justly. Such 


refusal classes them with thieves and 
roubers. 


Yet, let me caution the Courier, &c. 
of their unfeeling heart, and inhuman- 
itv, in using irony, by calling Morgan’s 
widow Lady Morgan, on the 24th inst. 
Such freemasonry is detestable. 


Cornetivus C. Biatcury. 
1829, 25th of 11th mo. 


For the Working Man'sAdvocate. 


NO. III. 


‘ Reform ought not to travel faster than the 
public mind; whenever it does so, it produces alarm, 
and with alarm, confusion. But 1 eould wish the 
people to bear in mind, that it is one thing to sce 
what is wrong, and another thing to see huw best 
to set wrong nght.” 


Me. Eprror, 
Under the present order of things 


your correspondents can inform us, 
what are the temporal prospects of the 
poor. As to the rich, theirs are .tri- 
‘umphant and glorious, and how kind 
the good creatures are; they have had, 








and, what is more astonishing, after 
what they. have spoken against them as 
an infidel party, &c., the editors of this 
paper appear disposed to advocate the 
rights of working men, which the aris- 
tocracy have filched and forced from the 
industrious, 

What foxes! Remember the old 
adage, my fellow laborers, which says, 
“when the fox preaches, let the geese 
beware ;” or, as I would say, when 
wolves preach and flatter, beware of 
force and snare. 
the defamatory Courier, still represents 
as to the disgrace of working men, that 


nocent as readily as they wouldendeavor certain distinguished mauufacturers of | 
Is coffin handbillg 
there not a still more dangerous class of , With a few of the broken down aristo- 
nen arising in influence, who, by the crats, similar in grain to the Hartford 
aid of superstition, are, with untiring: Convention men,” “ and obtruded their 
zeal, intriguing with our wives, children, | advice in all their assemblages.” 
and servants, to form a union with these| we very well know that this is an un- 
office hunting lawyers to increase our) truth. 


“linked themselves 


But 


The Courier adds—* their ob- 


Have they not! ject was to urge on.the working men to 


put several of the disciples of Miss 
Wright on their ticket, with a view of 
casting an imputation on the whole me- 
chanic interest of thg city.” Here is 
auother defamatory Filechood, inten- 
ded, I doubt pot, to prejudice *such 
working men, as read the Courier, 
against the working men’s party: but 
they, who attended the meetings of the 
working men, know the falsity of this 
statement by the Courier. 

Who are the persons, or rather per- 
son, that has cast, by unrighteeus deeds, 
such a degrading imputation on the 
working men’s ticket and party? The 
Courier says it is Blatchly and others. 
{ am the only one particularized, as if 
{ was one of the most criminal or wick- 
creatures in the city. This, be says, 





too, after my first number, which he 


And note, too, that | 





for years gone by, in this our city, a so- 
ciety for the prevention of pauperism, 
out of which the present house of re- 
| fuge sprung into existence; at the 
same time they have been particularly 
‘careful, so to reward the laborer, that 
his daily hire, if in health all his time, 
'would supply him with bread, and per- 
‘haps once a month a beef’s shin, or a 
|piece of delicious bull’s neck, and in 
‘the winter, when work is scanty, and 
the thermometer. at zero, send him to 
the penitentiary for pillaging fire wood, 
-and degrade his family, hy a doleful 
| pittunce from the dirty, despisable soup 
ladle of aristocratic charity! If this, 
our country’s government, is a republic, 
Mr. Editor, in very deed and truth, let 
us scan it by its fruits, for the Holy 
Scriptures: say, by their fruit shall ye 
know them, and by this rule shall we 
judge of our national tree. If it bring 
forth unequal fruit, some to honor and 
some to poverty and dishonor, it nust 
have been grafted upon an aristocratical 
stock, and cannot be a genuine repub- 
lican tree. Let us examine its fruits, 
yes, and examine fearlessly, as they 
hang dangling from its branches. I 
will suppose some pure philanthropic 
spirit, just arrived from Utopia, won- 
derfully prepossessed in: favor of the 
Tree of Liberty and Equality, planted 
by the worthies of °76 in the western 
wilds. I now take the stranger by the 
hand, in order that he, being well versed 
in such matters may form his judgment 
of the tree by its fruits, aud thus address 
him: Friend, for such thowseems to be, 
as thou hast made a long and perilous 
journey to see our renowned tree, I shuw 
thee in the city of New York, a fair 
specimen. The Utopian surveys it a 
\considerable time, before he attempts 


! 
' 





But infidelity to Christianity (yet the | 


‘to speak ; on his countenance, at times, 


are depicted the different workings of. 


his mind ; at length he thus: answers 
me: * Friend, from all that I have 
heard of your famed tree, 1 expected 
not to have seen such extreme varia- 
tion in its productions: the outer coats of 
that fruit, hanging high from the branch- 
es on the sunny side, have all the beau- 
ties of the Iris, while from the lower 
branches on the northern side, vearly 
pendent to the earth, in russet coats, 
the fruit, though of the ‘same genus, 
yet appear to be of a different species.” 
He consulted with himself a few mo- 
ments, and thus resumed his reflections : 
“ Tnhabitant of this far famed country, 
I believe from the specimen I behold in 
the fruit of your tree that there is some 
radical defect at the root; you must ex- 
‘amine fearlessly, faithfully, and minute- 
ly; and I have no doubt but the defect 
will be apparent on examination. 
Permit me to give you my opinion; I 
opine that this tree came not from seed, 
the produce of nature; but must have 
been an engraft on some unseemly, un- 
fit, sour exotic ; for the climate, the soil, 
and the salubrity of the atmosphere all 
concur to produce under a wise guid- 
ance the most equal and beautiful fruit.” 
I looked earnestly in his face, and said, 
Seignior, you and myself are agreed, 
that the curse arises from the same 
cause. He then rejoined by desiring 
me to give him the names of the vari- 
ous fruits borne on this wide spreading 
aud lofty tree. Now walking to the 
sunny side be pointed to the uppermost 
branches, enquiring the name of the 
beautiful fruit, nourished by the sum- 
mer sun and the dews of heaven, when 
lo! instantly, as if by sorcery, all the 
fruit was turned into men, and we hke- 
held society as it is, in all its gradation 





we should be glad to know, if any of 





and variety. Although this greatly sur- 


much impairs the character of this great: prized me, to him it was no surprize, 


for he is a native of an island in the 
ocean of imagination. He having per- 


A| ceived my sudden embarrassment, pa- 
heretical faith, or one contrary to any |tiently waited the calm, that he knew 
belief, mast be most wicked, deteriora- | would succeed, after the whirlwind of 


surprize had passed over. He now be- 
came more anxious to know the vast 
apparent difference in the appearance 
and usefulness of men, all of whom 
appeared to be produced from the same 
tree, soil, and climate. I then collect- 
ed my ideas, and endeavored to satisfy 
the stranger’s curiosity. Pointing to the 
bsanches on which first huug the most 
beautiful fruit, but now the more beau- 
tiful aristocracy, he enquired how these 
fine gentlemen managed, and what they 
did for the community, to obtain from 
the people, ease, opulence, and respect, 
and to be so eminently exalted ; I said, 
that thuse whuse garments were.of tho 
more sombre shade, gained independ- 
jenne and affluence by pointing out the 
niricate paths to paradise, the people 
being yet so ignorant they had not learn- 
ed to seek out the road for themselves. 
Another parallel row, are the bankers 





and brokers: they live in splendor by 
taking and changing the people’s mo=- 
ney, and charging exorbitant interest ; 
aid delude the easy multitude by sup- 
plying them with little oblong slips of 
paper, on which are written and printed 
letters and figures, pleasing us, and 
passing equally as current among us, as 
confectionary and playthings do among 
children; and not unfrequently when 
they have amassed specie in large quan- 
tities, they shut up the banking shop, 
and leave the people the paper play- 
things, who scold a little, for a season, 
and then stand as ready to receive little 
oblong trifles from other worthies as be- 
fore! The Utopian, with great appa- 
rent solicitude, enquired if the people 
did not profit by experience; I replied, 
but very little, and proceeded to answer 
his question, as to the usefulness of an- 
other parallel and pendant row of fine 
gentlemen, some with green bags under 
their arms, and all well dressed, cunning 
and talkative ; these, says I, fare sump- 
tuously every day. ‘* And what is their 
avocation ?” enquired the stranger. It 
is, said I, to make rules to restrain our 
vicious propensities, and so to muke 
them, that none but the holy initiated 
brotherhood can understand them. He 
enquired if they were as numerous on 
other trees, as on the great tree in the 
city of New York. I replied in the 
affirmative, and proceeded. 
(To be Continued.) 
E. J. W. 





Sunday Mails.—We are glad to per- 
ceive that the subject of attempting to 
stop the mails on Sunday, is receiving 
the attention of the conductors of the 
press throughout the country. There 
is danger abroad—and it is the deeper 
and the mose difficult to provide aguinst, 
from the.secret and pertinacious efforts 
of: those honest but misguided men, 
who seriously believe that Congress 
ought to interfere on the subject. We 
must look out, and not underrate the 








force of those men who would willingly 


launch the nation into a system of le- 
yislation utterly destructive to the con- 
stitution—of our laws—of liberty, and 
of civil right.—-Courier. 





Banking.—A final dividend of two 
pence in the pound has just been de- 
clared on the estate of an English bank- 
rupt banking house ! 
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NEW YORK: 
SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1829. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several communications do not appear this week, 
for want of room. 





THE WORKING MEN’S PARTY AND 
THE EVENING POST. 

In the first of ihe two articles in the Eve- 
ning Post, which we alluded to last week, 
the editors set out by professing to give 
some account of the working men’s party, 
‘with the help of several resolutions passed 
at their meetings and the first number of the 
Working Man’s Advocate.” ‘They then say, 


cal 

“ The leaders of the Working Men’s 
party, as it is styled, hold that every 
thing .is wrong in the present state of 
society, and that the whole system of 
things must be remodelled. Their ob- 
ject, so far as we can collect it from the 
extracts given below, is to apply the 
community system of Owen to the 
whole state. They demand that real 
estate shall no longer be the exclusive 
property of individuals, but be given 
up by the owners to the general use of 
the community. They ask that those 
laws which allow the son to inherit the 
earnings of his father’s industry should 
be repealed; that the liberty which 
citizens now have of choosing and pur- 
suing such occupations as they deem 
most likely to be profitable, should be 


abolished; and that the institutions of 


learning founded by private funds 
should be thrown open to the gratuitous 
use of the community. In short, their 
plan is te make a second New Harmo- 
ny of the state of New York, and to 
compel the people at large to adopt the 
system which experiment has already, 
in a signal manner, shown to be inca- 
pable of application to a free and in- 
telligent community.” 


Now, as far as we are acquainted with the 
principles of the working men’s party, the 


o ; . » es } > . P 
above assertions are almost all at variance | grandizement, has entirely lost sight of the 


with them. * The working men do not * hold 


that everything is wrong in the present state to lose by its downfal, will not be very choice 
of society ;”" but they contend that much is|of means to uphold it: hence, every mea- 
wrong, and, in the spirit of improvement, | 
they wish to see right what they conceive to 
be wrong. Their object is not “to apply 
the community system to the whole state,” 
nor to any part of it; no farther than a uni- 
versal system of education for children, with 
food and clothing, at the state’s expense, 
may be a community system: nor are we 
certain that the working men, as a body, ex- 


tend their views even so far; but many of 
them do advoenate such a universal system 


of education, and are exerting all their ener- 
They do not “demand 
that real estate shall no longer be the pro- 
perty of individuals ;” but they are general- 
ly in favor of producing such a gradual 
change in our system of laws as shall pre- 
vent the most useless classes of society from ,committee contemplated recommending a 
rolling in affluence, by means of chartered | general committee should be selected at a 
monopolies and exclusive privileges, while | general meeting. We did not contemplate 
the producing classes are-suifering all the adverting to this subject again till the com- 


gies to obtain it. 


evils of poverty, and deprived of even the 


hard earned fruits of their own industry 
They do not ask “that those laws which al 


low the son to inherit the father’s industry 
should be repealed ;’’ but they want ‘laws 
which will prevent the necessity of children 
inheriting their parents’ vice, ignorance, and 
poverty. They do not desire *‘that the li- 
berty which citizens now have of choosing | 
and pursuing such occupations as they deem 


most likely to be profitable should be abo 
lished ;” but they do-not think it right tha 


the rich should monopolize all the profitable | mode of selecting their committee so fraught 
institutions, and the poor be compelled to | with danger to the success of their cause. 

follow the unprofitable ones; neither do they 
see the justice of occupations being made 
profitable in proportioa as they are unneces- 


sary and useless. They do not say “tha 


institutions of learning founded by private 


funds should be thrown open to the gratui 


tous use of the community; but they wish 
such institutions to be founded by public 


funds as shall threw open to aut the bene 


fits of education, conceiving that ignorance 
tends to create inequality, and that equal 
rights are only to be obtained and preserved 
by equal means of knowing what are equal 
Nor is it the plan of the working 
men “to make a-second New Harmony of 


rights. 


the state of New York;” though they ad 


vecate measures which will tend to produce 
that harmony and equality in the state of 
New York which is alone in accordance 


with the principles of a republican govern 
ment. 


The Post then gives the 2d, 3d, and 4th 
resolutions adopted at the first working 
men’s meeting in Wooster street, and says 
those doctrines are further developed in the 


prospectus of the Working Man’s Advocate 
but neither the resolutions nor the prospectu 


appear to us to substantiate their assertions, 


Our readers can judge for themselves. On 
remark, however, is necessary: many of th 


working men dissent from some of the reso- 
lutions passed at that meeting, and consider 
that circumstances induced their adoption 


rather too hastily. 


The working men are decidedly opposed 
to ‘banking institutions,” on the principles 
now established in this state; we shall there- 


prove that point. 

The Post then speaks of “those who 
falsely call themselves the working men’s 
party,” * New Harmony doctrines,” ‘ aboli- 
tion of marriage,” &c. &c., and says “it is 
idle and absurd to talk of a working men’s 
party as distinct from the rest.” Distinct 
from the Tammany party, we presume, is 
meant. Is there not alurking suspicion that 
the Tammany party may lose some of the 
loaves and fishes of office if deprived of the 
aid of the working men—the “ 3000 old re- 
publicans?” 

« The weelth of the luxurious and idle,” 
says the Post, * leaves their coffers to ‘eple- 
nish those of the laborious and frugal.” A 
thought strikes us here: if people were not 
born to this wealth, but acquired it by honest 
industry, they would not so often be * luxu- 
rious and idle.” 

In an article a few days afterwards, the 
Evening Post reiterates the same charges, 
and dwells particularly, and .with much 
seeming alarm, on “an equalization of pro- 
perty.”” It observes, 

** A set of canditates for the assem- 
bly, have been nominated by persons 
who openly deciared the necessity of 
such a measure, and of these, one has 
been elected, several were within a few 
votes of a plurality, and all received 
more than a fourth part of the entire 
number of votes given in.” 

Now it is hardly necessary to say, that 
the persons who nominated the candidates 
did not “openly declare the necessity of 
such a measure;”’ nor do the working men, 
as-a body, declare it, though there may be in- 
dividuals among them who do. 

We think very little penetration is requi- 
site, to discover the motive for all this out- 
|cry about a division of property, kept up 
| by the Evening Post and Courier & Enqui- 
‘rer. These papers are the supporters of, | 
and receive their support from, a party which 
has for some time monopolized honors and 
| offices—which, in its ambition for self ag- 








public good; and they who have everything 


sure, or doctrine, which is supposed to be 
odious to the public ear, is attributed to 
those who have boldly asserted their rights, 
in opposition to all parties and factions— 
the Working Men. 





PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 
Tn oar last, we called the attention of the 
working men to a plan of organization for 


the ensuing year, and made such suggestions 
in relation to it as seemed to us expedient. 


We then expressed our opinion that a certain 
number of persons should be appointed from 
each ward to compose a general committee, 
and gave as a reason for proposing such a 
plan that we had understood from a member 
of the present Committee of Fifty, that that 








mittee had reported, trusting that they would, 
. | after mature deliberation, prefer the ward 
- | system, and report accordingly ; but, having 
observed in the Evening Journal of Wednes- 
day, a communication signed ‘ Marcus,” 
supporting the general meeting nomination; 
which so perfectly coincides with the views 
expressed to us by a member of the Com- 
mittee of Fifty, as to leave no doubt on our 
mind that it must have emanated from one 
.| of that body, a sense of daty impels us to 
t'warn the working men against adopting a 





The writer of the communication alluded 
to, commences as follows: 


Mr. Epirror—I beg you to spare me a 
t| portion of your Journal, in favor of some 
suggestions, on the subject of a plan of or- 
ganization for the ensuing year, such as, in 
my opinion, will best promote the political 
interests of the mechanics and other working 
men of this city. 

.| My idea is, that this organization should 
be as simple and as efficient as possible. 
Both these objects, I think, will be best ac- 





committees, andtwoonly. One should con- 
sist of a general committee, such as the new 
Committee of Fifty, for forming which, as I 
understaad, the present Committee of Fifty 
are now engaged, among other things, in di- 
-| gesting a plan. The other is a committee 
for each ward. 

As to the general committee, or in other 
words, the proposed new Committee of Fifty, 
it should evidently superintend general mat- 
-|ters only. Itshould never interfere in local 
or ward concerns. It should have no power 
to name, to recommend, or to select candi- 
dates for any committee, or for an office. It 
will thus be stripped of all improper power, 
and never again be, even the innocent cause 
of exciting jealousy. It will have only the 
power of calling general meetings on all pro- 
per occasions, other than regular stated meet- 
ings. It should correspond with other parts 
of the state and of the Union. It should at- 
e | tend to the business of ordering and paying 
e | for such printing, posting, room hire, ‘and 
other expenses, as may, by the general meet- 
ing, be ordered to be incurred. 


The duties laid out for the general com- 
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goes on: 


fore pass over the arguments of the Post to; 


complished by the creation of two kinds of 


mittee are very appropriate. The writer then 


I will now offer my views, as to the best 
manner of creating this Committee of Fifty. 


previous notice, if you please, by handbill 
and newspaper. Let the notice say, that the 
members of such meeting will proceed to 
name, such as they please, candidates for this 
Committee of Fifty. “Let all the candidates 
offered have their names taken down, as also 
their occupation and residence, and the ward 
they live in. Let also the name, occupation, 
and residence be taken of the person who 
nominates. 

After receiving such nominations, until all 
are satisfied, let she meeting order two, three, 
or four thousand copies of these names to be 
printed, together with the names of the per- 
sons nominating them. Let them then ad- 
journ for a week, or so, and at the end of this 
time, let the general meeting reassemble. 
Let every member of the meeting then take 
a copy of the foregoing: list of names, and, 
after transacting every other business that 
may be necessary, let the meeting adjourn to 
meet one, two, three, or four weeks hence, 
as may be thought advisable. 

In the interval, let each person make such 
enquiry as he shall think proper, of the quali- 
fication of every person presented to his con- 
sideration on his list of candidates. At the 
expiration of the time mevtioned, when the 
members of the meeting come together again, 
let a ballot be gone into, say for ten members 
of the new Committee of Fifty, by each per- 
son striking off from his list, every name ex- 
cept the ten which he considers best quali- 
fied, and then putting his list, as a ticket, 
into a ballot box prepared for the purpose. 
After proposing a mode of balloting for 
the committee, the writer proceeds : 


It will be quite possible*then, I apprehend, 
to ballot for ten men of an evening, and to 
ascertain the result. In this way, it would 
require five meetings to elect the full com- 
pliment of the Committee of Fifty. 


We agree with the writer that the organi- 
zation **should be as simple and efficient as 
possible ;” but if the details of his plan are 
of the same nature as his mode of nominating 
a general committee, we confess ourselves 


j utterly unable to discover its simplicity or | 
efficiency; at all events, we think it is not 
The 


st objection, which, to us, appears an in- 


‘as simple and efficient as possible.” 


surmountable one, to the plan proposed by 


ward committee. 


to find leisure and funds for so many genera 
meetings? 


labor—and they are most interested—to trave 
after their labor is over. 


must come from the working men: they can 
not be expected from any other source. | 


and it is not to be wondered at. 


formed at one, in a better manner, with 


adopting such a plan. 
be done. 
same evening, a certain number of person 


neral committee. 
knowledge of the individuals proposed a 


proportion to the population, than from othe 
parts of the city; consequently, the repre 
sentation would not be equal. And a bette 
opportunity would be afforded for self inte 


they would not be so well known at a genera 
me€ting, as at a meeting in their own wards 

The same objections hold good agains 
nominating candidates for assembly, senate 
congress, &c. ata general meeting, as agains 
that mode of selecting a general committee 
but, until the committee business is decided 


general mecting. 





The Ninth Ward.—A meeting o 
the mechanics and other working men 


tion of the present military system.’ 








Let a great meeting be called. by a week’s 


Marcus is, as we have before stated, that in 
a generel meeting of the working men of this é 
large city, few comparatively, will know the | day afternoon, in Thirteenth street, a 
most deplorable accident occurred, the 
following particulars of which we have 
it appears that the corpora- 
tion of this city have employed persons 
ito sink a well in that part of the city 
for supplying water in case of fires. 
The persons employed had bored or 
blasted through solid rock about eigh- 
teen feet, but finding that they bad not 
room, they determined to 
commence at the top and enlarge the 
For 
|| this purpose they erected a scaffolding 
at the surface of the rock, in order to 


remove the loose earth above it ; in 
not made wuruct pro- 


gress, when the scaffold gave way, and 


candidates nominated ; and the simplicity of 
the matter will not be improved by the meet- 
ing adjourning for a week or two to have 
printed a list of the names nominated—then 
meeting to obtain a copy of the list—again | 
adjourning two or three weeks to consider on 
it, afd then having five more meetings (ma- 
king in all seven) to complete the selection ; 
besides a meeting in each ward to appoint a 


In the first place. how are the working men 


Even supposing the meetings 
to be tald inthe mat ceptral port of tha 
city, the distance will be too great for me 


chanies and others who perform a hard day's 


committee men are subjected to expenses 
which they can ill afford, they will be apt to 
relax their exertions—this has been the case, 


Now, if the business proposed to be trans- 
acted at eight meetings, at least, can be per- 


much less loss of time and money, we think 
the working men ought not to hesitate upon 
And we think it can 
Ata meeting in each ward, on the 


might be appointed as a ward committee, and 
this committee, if small, or a selection from 
it, if large, might be a delegation to the ge- 
In this manner, a better 


candidates would prevail, than among the 
general body of working men. collectively. 
and, of course, better men might be selected. 
By one meeting instead of eight, and that 
one nearer home, it needs no argument to 
show that time and money would be saved. 

Again: at the general meetings, if that 
plan were adopted, far more persons would 
attend from the vicinity of the meetings, in 


rested designing men, if such there are among 
us—and we may expect them—to carry on 
plans subversive of the general good, because 


we shall proceed no farther. than earnestly 
to call attention to that subject before the 


was called on Wednesday evening in 
the Ninth Ward, *‘ totakeinto consider- 
ation the best means of procuring the 
passage of alaw entitling jurors to com- 
pensation, and of obtaining an altera- 


We were astonished, on reading the 
resolutions passed at that meeting, 
to find in them not a syllable relating 


| to the objects for which the meeting was 
called. Ourastonishment was some- 
what lessened, on being informed that 
the principal speaker at the meeting 
was a lawyer, and now or formerly 
president of a bank! The two first 
resolutions express an approval of the 
present national and state administra- 
tions, and will be made use of to array 
certain political parties against us: 
they were certainly ill timed. The 
third resolution, we are sure, will meet 
with the disapprobation of the whole 
body of working men. It follows: 

‘“* Resolved, That in the elected rep- 
resentatives for the city, in the state le- 
gislature, we recognize none other than 
those legitimately the people’s choice— 
men of the purest republicanism—men 
worthy the esteem of their constituents, 
and uncommitted in their motives as 
the slaves of personal success, or politi- 
cal aggrandizement.” 

This resolution clearly proves that 
there were enemies in the camp; for it 
does not express the sentiments of the 
working men in that or any other ward. 
We hope our brethren of the Ninth 
ward will take an early opportunity to 
retrieve their character from the impu- 
tations which the above proceedings 
have subjected them to. The other 
wards will do well to take caution, and 
keep a sharp look out for enemies in 
disguise. 


General Committee.—It will be per- 
ceived by an advertisément in this pa- 
per, that the working men of the Ele- 
venth ward have adopted and recom- 
mended a plan for a general commit- 
tee, similar to the one we have proposed, 


five from each ward, to compose such 
committee. The Eighth ward have 
udopted the same plan, and appointed 
their delegation. Each of these wards 


twenty-five fora ward comuniitee. 








Melancholy Loss of Life.—Yester- 


learned. 





sufficient 


cicumference of the excavation. 
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six out of the nine men who were on i 


the earth and the ruins of the scaffold 
the other three, by clinging to the rock 
-| saved themselves; three were killed 
fj one had a 


Oliver Tompkins, 
and George Steward. 
escaped with a broken leg. 


a 
to get them out of the well. 


S 


miag up the 
Mr. Webster, of Hartford Conventio: 
stamp, was here recently.” 


Ss 


much from the labors of this convention 


rights. 


rt) perceive by the papers that B. W 


r|terfield, has been burnt in effigy in 
.| Rockingham county. 


tation. 


l 


t 


settled one single question.” 








¢ lar monthly meeting of the lainters 


. 
9 


,| the Society's room, Harmony Hall. 


before the Society. 
SIMON CLANNON, Sec’ry. 


Nov. 28.. 1t* 


1) were precipitated to the bottom among 
The expense is 


another weighty consideration ; for the funds 


leg broken, and the other 
two escaped with but little injury. The 
names. of the individuals killed, are 
Thomas Minner, 
Joseph Degar- 
son, the foreman, was the person who 
Their un- 
fortunate situation was such, our in- 
formant states, that it toek a long time 


Wheat next.—The Couner and En- 
quirer says, “* We understand that the |system entirely at varience with the princi- 
Political System men, the warm friends | ples of equity and equal rights, 
of Mr. Clay, are quite busy in drum- | 
mechanics and worktng 
men at the several ward meetings. 


have received of its proceedings, we fear | 
the aristocracy in that body are too) 
powerful for the advocates of equal 


-| Leigh, one of the delegates from Ches- 


Mr. Leighisa 
powerful advocate ofthe policy of adhe- | of unequal education; for ignorance, we are 
ring to the soil as the basis of represen- | convinced, fosters aristocratical, and not re- 
The convention has heen in publican, usages—engenders pride on the 
session eight weeks, and has not as yet 


AINTERS’ SOCIETY.—The regu- 


Society of the City and County of New 
York, will be held on Wednesday next, at 
Busi- 
ness of much consequence will then come 


Eee Te Me oe 
ae 


ao ade 
tion for the Protection of 

for the Promotion of National | 

will hold their monthly meeting next Tues- 

day evening, at 7 o'clock. at the Shakspeare 

Tavern, corner of Nassau and Fulton streets. 

_ Nov. 23, it 


ROADWAY HALL.—Robert Dale 
Owen will repeat his lecture which 
he dehvered in the Hall of Science, last 
Sunday evening, at Broadway Hall, to- 
morrow (Sunday) evening. Nov. 28. It 


UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at this 

office, also by the author, No. 23 Duane 
street, a Review of the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; in a series of lectures, delivered in 
Broadway Hall, New York, August, 1829. 
To which is prefixed an extract fiom Wyt- 
tenbach's Opuscula, on the ancient notices 
of the Jewish nation, previous to the time of 
Alexander the Great. By Abner Kneeland. 
“Prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good."—Pau.. Price $4.50 a dozen, 50 
cents single. 


LEVENTH WARD Posuic MEEt- 
1nG.—At an adjourned Meeting of 
respectable citizens, friendly to the cause of 
the Mechanics and other Working Men, 
held at the house of James R. Page, corner 
of North and Christie streets, in the Ele- 
venth Ward of this city, on Monday eve- 
ning, November 23, 1829., Mr. J. Johnson 
was called to the chair, and Mr. A. C. 
Wheeler, Jun. appointed Secretary. The 
following Resolutions were separately read 
and unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That this meeting conceives it 
to be of the most vital importance to the 
cause of the people, that early, judicious, 
and efficient measures be adopted by the 
citizens of this ward, to farther the ends 
they have in view, and that the same be re- 
commended to the citizens of every other 
ward. . 
Resolved, That the object of this meeting 
















viz. that of appointing a delegation of|is public good, and the prostration of every 


faction, and that we will use all honorable 
means to accomplish the same, being firmly 
convinced that such a course is absolutely 
and imperiously called for, to secure to the 
people of this great and growing republic 


jhas also appointed a committee of) their unalienable rights. 


Resolved, That it is the opinion of this 
meeting, that each ward should appoint a 
standing committee of twenty-five persons, 
from which, at a public meeting of the citi- 
zens of each ward, they should select a de- 
legation of five persens, and the five so se- 
lected from each ward, when approved of at 
a public city meeting, should form a general 
committee of Mechanics and other Working 
Men, for the city and county of New York. 

Resolved, ‘That this meeting recommend, 
that each ward select one candidate for As- 
sembly, Senate, Congress, or other office, 
and, when approved of by the general meet- 
ing of the citizens of all the wards, the pro- 
per number of each shall be taken by bailot. 
But the choice of charter officers shall be 
the exclusive business of each ward. 

On motion, resolved, That the above re- 
solutions be published in the Evening Jour- 
nal, Courier and Enquirer, and the Working 
Ian's Aduacatea. m i 

J. JOHNSON, Chairman. 
A. C. Wuee er, Sec’ry. Nov. 28. 1t 

ca WARD PUBLIC MEET- 
’ ING.—At a numerous meeting of Me- 
,| chanics and other Working Men, convened 
by public advertisement, at the Richmond 
Hill House, in the Eighth ward of this city, 
on Thursday evening, Nov. 26, Ebene. er 
Ford was called to the Chair, and Abraham 
Housman and John Dougless were appoin- 
ted Secretaries. The following resolutions 
were severaily read, and, after considerable 
discussion, adopted. 

_ Resolved, That, in the opinion of 14s 
meeting, numerous abuses now existi:)' 
ought to be reformed, and enactments ma 
which the rights of the people imperiousiy 
call for, among the most prominent of which 
enactments, is a lien law on_ buildings, 
and a restriction to the auction system, a 


t 





b 











Resolved, ‘That the Mechanics and the 
, laboring and industrious classes of this city, 
have been cast in the shade by artful politi- 
'cions, and avaricious, monopolizing aristo- 
icrats, and that vy remaining firm and united, 
we shall effiectually resist the arts of the one, 
and the personal influence of the other, 


} 


Virginia Convention.—We had hoped | while our best efforts will be bestowed on 


) such objects as will expand the mind, confirm 


to the cause of liberal principles; but Ur democratic habits, and cause our chil- 
from the scattered accounts which we |@ten to exclaim, Our fathers protected our. 


republican institutions. 

Resolved, That we disclaim any econnex- 
ion or association with any sect or political 
| party, our object being to preserve the purity 


The Evening Post says:—| of our political institutions, and to extend to 
“The Virginie Convention has produ-/ each class of our fellow citizens equal rights 
ced great excitement in that state. We | and privileges. 


Resolved, That we will advocate, and use 
our utmost efforts to promote, a universal 
‘system of national and state education, be- 
: lieving that numerous, if not all the evils we 
‘complain of, arise from the gothic disparity 


one side, and debasing servility on the other. 
And we are fully persuaded, that it is edu- 
cation alone, and not natural ability, that 
elevates the drones of society, and enables 
them to weild the influence they possess, 
) against the rights and interests of the pro- 
ducing classes. : 

Resolved, ‘That we will never desist while 
life and liberty are dear to us, to struggle for 
our rights, to combat error, and endeavor to 
destroy oppression, in whatever department 
or shape it may be found! © 

Resolved, That a committee of twenty- 





f 4 


, | cessary. 
JOHN JOHNSON, Chairman. 


James R. Paez, Secretaries. 
W. H. Batx, ; pice 
Nov. 28. it 





LEVENTH WARD.—A meeting of 
the Mechanics and other Working 
»| Men of the Eleventh Ward, is requested, 
on Thursday evening, Dec. 3, at 7 o'clock, 
at the Working Men's Hall, corner of North 
and Christie streets, to appoint a ward com- 
mittee of twenty-five persons, and to transact 
such other business as may be deemed ne- 


five be appointed, to act as 3 committee of - 
vigilance and superintendance, who shall 
have power to call public meetings of the 
ward, whenever a majority of them shall 
deem it expedient, and to communicate with 
the committees of other wards. 

Resolved, That the above resolutions be 
published in the Evening Journal, the Morn- 
ing Herald, and the Working Man’s Advo- 
cate. 

EBENEZER FORD, Chairman, 
Jons Dovexass, ws 
Asranam Housman, Ferae 

Nov. 28. It 
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From the Mechanic’s Free Press. ! 
TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 
The time fas arrived in which you 
have a press devoted to your cause, and 
through which your sentiments, feelings, 
wants, and relationship in society, can 
be made known to each other, and to 


come down 


clergy have actually taken it very riuch 
into their own hands,.and we appre- 
hend, that as yet they have not discover- 
ed all the means of making it a bless- 
ing to mankind. It may well excite 
surprise how litthe knowledge has been 


the world at large. | communicated _on the Lord’s day.” 


The time has also arrived in which 
the shackles of superstition, and the 
chains of ignorance, have been so far 
thrown off, as to permit reason to declare 
that there is no subject so sacred but 
that she durst approach it. 

In all governments, and amongst all 


nations, there have existed a cluss of 


people who should justly be styled an- 
SORBENTs. This class are the few that 
have laid claim to the preducts of the 
laboring classes, and have amassed to 
themselves enormous wealth, leaving 
the honest producer a scanty pittance, 
and rendering him dependent upon them 
for subsistence; this class at different 
periods of the world, under varied cir- 
cumstances, have usurped different forms 
of power, and to sustain themselves have 
varied their aspect as circumstances have 
required. 

Whether we view them as laying claim 
to power by a divine right, or hear them 
declaring themselves to be supernatural 
agents, or whether we see them_ under 
the auspices of a free government, ab- 
sorbing the wealth of the nation, and 
oppressing the poor, the principles are 
still the same, and the effects that follow 
to you are precisely the same. 

From time immemorial, these absorb- 
ents have conceived it to be their interest 
to suppress the truth, and to give you 
falsehood and érrorsin its stead. When 
you fave complained of oppression, they 


have told you such was the dispensations 


of providence, and you must be obedient. 
When you have asked for knowledge, 
they have presented you with mysterious 


characters; the plain simple truths of 
nature have been hid in dead languages ; 
and obscure undefinable faiths, doc- 
trines, dogmas, and catechisms, have 
been given you in place of true and sim- 
You have been urged to 
elieve without conviction, and to yield 
blind and implicit obedience to that | jt. 
which could be neither comprehended 


pe science. 


nor understood. 


It would be a task far too great for 
any human being to perform, to point 
out to you all the varied schemes and 
devices to which the absorbents have re- 
sorted in order to render you obedient 
and conservative to their ends and pur- 


poses, that they might draw from you 


the produce of your labor; that, under 


their direction, you should face the dan- 
gers of war. and heed not the convul- 


sions of death, when their interests have 


conflicted with that of other absorbents ; 


they have taken advantages of your ne- 
cessities; they have aroused the inborn 
principle of “love of country,” and, by 
imaginary notions of honor, you have 
been instruments of death and destruc- 
tion to your fellow creatures, in which 
you have had no real interest, and for 
which the absorbents have reaped all 


the benefit. 


The good work of reformation has at 
length begun; the truth, (so long kept 
from us) by the efforts of martyrs for its 





cause, and the energies of its own al- 
mighty powers, at length lifts the- veil 
and we see. We see no being full of 
(divine) wrath and vengeance, ready to 
execute his judgments upon us for not 
believing and yielding obedience to the 
doctrines and dogmas of man. We see 
no human being or fellow creature com- 
missioned by divine providence, to with- 
draw from us the products of our indus- 
try—to render us the crouching suppli- 
unts of their mercy for means of subsist- 
ence. 


variety may dictate. 
neath the veil, the delightful princip’es 
of sUSTICE; not that justice founded by 
the absorbents upon mere notions of 
right and wrong, based upon some arti- 
ficial standard—not the phrenzied phan- 
tasies of some aspiring:‘demagogues who 
have, from time to time, set up some 
artificial standard, that, like the weather- 
cock, changes as the wind blows from 
different points of the compass—but 
justice unoriginated, existing in the eter- 
nal, immutable, and unchanging princi- 
ples of human nature. We sex Tuat 
SHE WILL REAR HER STANDARD UProN 
EARTH. 

Operatives—use all your efforts, com- 
bine your energies to resist the schemes 
of the absorbents, who draw from you 
by wide spread nets and deep calcula- 
tions, the products of your industry; and 
who look upon you as beasts of burden, 
or mere animals obedient to their calls. 

The adherents of justice have now t 


struggle with the accumulated false prin- 
ciples of ages past—do not shrink from 


the task. The powerful arm of TRUT 


is on your side, and the victory event- 


ually will be yours. EDWARD. 





From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
OBSEBVATIONS ON SUNDAY 
EXERCISES. 

Mr. Epiror,—The last Christia 


Examiner, article on Associations, con- 
tains the following very remarkable 
‘The Sunday which has 


passage. 


1 have often thought of offering some 
remarks on our mode of spending the 
sabbath, and cannot. imagine a better 
theme for them, than the above senti- 
ments of a very eminent divine. .The 
present seems, too, a very proper time 
for bringing the subject forward. Every 
one knows, or should know, that this is 
a principal topic of complaint among 
our unbelievers and radicals. One se- 
venth of our time, and very large sums 
of money, say they, ought not to be 
expended without very important ‘and 
valuable’ returns. ‘They are certainly 
right thus far, but 1 canuot exactly 
agree to the alterations they propose, 
namely, the abolition of the clergy, and 
the occupation of our pulpits entirely 
by lecturers on secular subjects, 

They seem to regard religion as a 
matter of mere fancy or luxury, which 
we might dispense with as well as not, 
and are desirous ef applying the cost, 
thus saved, to popula® education, which 
they regard as areal want. In this 
they are partly right, and partly wrong. 
To a portion of the community (not a 
smalk one) religion is a real want. 
There are some, indeed, who cannot 
live comfortably without it, in one form 
or another, and for such it must be 
provided in some decent and orderly 
way. Our ancestors thought so, and 
though bigoted and fanatical, they cer- 
tainly possessed their share of good 
sense. On the other hand, no one can 
be ignorant of the importance of popu- 
lar education. Every man is a voter, 


preserved. 7 

Mr. Brougham tells us that popular 
education has to encounter two princi- 
pal difficulties : want of money among 
the classes to be educated, to buy in- 
struction, and want of time to receive 
Now it seems to me that without 
increasing our present expenditure, re- 
ligion might be taught, popular instruc- 
tion provided for, and the radicals 
hushed, for want of a grievance to 
complain of, by a slight modification 
of the clerical character and duties. 

A pretty good knowledge of the na- 
tural sciences may now be obtained 
with such facility, that I would respect- 
fully suggest to young clergymen the 


expediency of including these studies 
Meio wit 
enable them to lecture to their parish- 


ioners on such subjects, besides impart- 
ing what is necessary of religious in- 
struction. It will also effectually silence 
those grumblers, who, caring but little 
about religion, complain that they are 
none the wiser for their pew money. 
If they cannot or will not get their 
money’s worth of faith, hope, and 
charity, let them take it in chemistry, 
natural history, mechanics, &c. Such 
a procedure would, moreover, enhance 


am thors prepa atur yo wwrures « 


which, in our times, every body men- 


us from our fathers, 
‘| seems to us exéeedingly defective. The 


this proceeding is not wanting even in 
scripture itself. 
thy gettings, get wisdom. 

In this way our two principal objects 
are accomplished—the_ minister suffers 


no new burthen, and our industrious 


~ 


—%, The United States.—A splendid 


Selomon says, with all| folio in the list of nations—May her 
{republican rules be forever preserved, 


and the quarters so back each ‘other as 
to produce beauty and harmony. 

. Pennsylvania.—A. noble fount 
from a most illustrious F'ounder—May 


classes are provided with time to re- 
ceive scientific instruction. It might 
seem a little strange, at first, but the 
ground once broken, habit would soon 
make it quite as agreeable, and, to 
many, quite as useful and interesting, as 
the present arrangemeut. 

It is not always easy to procure suit- 
able places for popular lectures, and it 
would be still more difficult, should this 
kind of instruction become, as L hope 
it will, free to a!l that wish to hear it. 
The proposed place will obviate the evil, 
for our chnrches would then be thrown 
vpen for the purpose, without the least 
injury or imipropriety. 

hen we consider how often and 
much true religion has suffered, from 
the ignorance of its yotaries, how plen- 
ty is zeal, and how searce knowledge, 
we can hardly doubt, that to enlighten 
the understanding in common sense 
matters, is the most effectual means of 
establishing a healthy faith in things 
unseen and heavenly. Had _ science 
always kept pace with religion, infidels 
would not now taunt us with the story 
of Galileo. Ignorance of the consti- 
tution of our bodies and the laws of 
matter, has given currency to most of 
those modern miricles, which amuse 
the learned and mystify the ignorant. 
But for this, we should never have 
heard of the Abbe Paris aud Prince 
Hohenlohe, and religion would have 
escaped the shame and odium of such 
contemptible impositions. ; 

The changes here proposed might 








tions with regret.) The pious would 
not respect him the less, and those o 
an opposite turn, who might be unable 
to appreciate his profound learning in 
sacred things, would learn to value him 
for his curious or useful knowledge of 
more worldly and every day matters. 

On the other hand, the present de- 
mand for popular instruction in the 
sciences, will eventually raise up a new 
profession, that of popular lecturers ; 


We see no privileged orders, en- 
trusted by supernatural agency, with all 
the learning, beauty, and the wealth of 
the world, to wield as whim, captice, or 
But we see | e- 


ence. 
men’s worldly interests and curiosity, 
by teaching them the uses and pleasures 
of science. It would be strange if this 


and it is not easy to say how far this 
class may supplant the clerical influ- 
They will address themselves to 


present ones. 


new instructions. 


circumstance did not occasion reflec- 
tions and comparisons unfriendly to 
the sacred calling. 
and all is safe in this quarter. 

But we ought not to lay new duties 
on the clergy without modifying their 
We must also provide 
some suitable time for receiving these 
To gain these two 
difficult objects, it js necessary that 
some considerable change be made in 
the present rotine of religious instruc- 
tion, and I have some fears, that what 
is about to be proposed, may appear 
quite objectionable to many pious and 
enlightened minds. 
liberal age, piety is no longer bigotry, 
and propositions, which once would 
have been answered with the faggot or 
the wheel, are now adopted or rejected 
in good temper, and only after a calm 


Combine the two, 


But thanks toa 


examination. 
o 


Hi 


cupied by conversations. 














In many Christian countries, a por- 
tion of the Lord’s day is, by custom, de- 
voted to innocent recreations, and the 
religious, as well as the vicious, do not 
hesitate to join in them. The disciples 
of Swedenbourg, whose piety cannot 
be questioned, have only one service a 
day, the place of the second being oc- 
IT can-see no 
great sin, therefore, in compressing our 
n|two Sunday services into one, and ap- 
propriating the time usually devoted to 
the other, to the diffusion of usefuljArt-—Nor Greek nor Roman charac- 
knowledge. An express sanction for | 


| 


and every man ought to be enlightened, | and expedient, but necessary. 
that our political institutions may be |education is now well appreciated and 
loudly called for; and infidel teachers 


| 


the minister’s influence, (the decay of | 


have been proper and expedient at any 
past period of the Christian era, but I 
regard them now, not only as proper 
Popular 


come in with offers that meet the emer- 
gency. They will lecture on the scien- 
ces at a cheaper rate than any body 
else, and if. received as teachers, will 
have a precious opportunity to abuse 
and undermine religion. The truths 
of science may be made to appear, sin- 
gularly at variance with the truths of 
revelation. Geology, zoology, and 
physiology, destitute of the interpreta- 
tions which a pious teacher might have 
given them, have made a multitude of 
sceptics. The radicals know this fact, 
and are ready to use it to their own ad- 
vantage. ‘T'o counteract their designs, 
we must have teachers who know the 


book of nature as well as the word of 
Sretee, ene, whoa .«« thus prepare to 


reconcile those seeming inconsistencies 
between them, of which such precious 
use has been made. This is not a 
phantom. About half a dozen periodi- 
cals in this country are decidedly hostile 
to religion; tracts of the same char- 
acter, are printed for a mill a page, 
and widely circulated; societies of 
free thinkers are organized in consider- 
able number, and embrace not a few 
substantial and respectable citizens ; 
and no one seems ready to deny their 
favorite assertion, that we expend 
$20,000,000 a year for clerical instruc- 
tion, or, in the unholy words of a too 
popular lecturer, “for things unseen 
and causesunkneuwn.” Thereis always 
a party of grumblers against existing 
institutions. If they can “‘show cause,” 
their complaints will be heard, and they 
will finally extort the changes they 
wish, unless that cause be removed by 
a judicious reform. The subject pres- 
ses upon me many considerations, 
which your readers might not think so 
important as they appear to me: I will 
therefore conclude by asking those who 
feel an interest in religious institutions, 
and at the same time appreciate the 
value of popular education, to consider 
whether the signs of the times do not 
indicate the expediency of some change 
in the present order of things, and 
whether there are any measures more 
likely to meet the circumstances of the 
case, and less infected with the danger- 
ous tendency of innovation, than those 


which I have here proposed. K. 





[The following Toasts were drank at 





the Anniversary of the Philadelphia 
Typographical Society, on Saturday, 
the 14th inst.] 


REGULAR TOASTS. 

1. The Day.—The commencement 
of a new volume in our work of bene- 
volence—May that running title still be 
continued, and the volume be completed 
without errata, 

2. The Press.—Free from licentious- 
ness—May its proofs never bear the 
marks of bad workmen. 

3. Education.—May its benefits be 
equally distributed, and the rising ge- 
neration know no superiors in learning 
or in virtue. 

4. Agriculture, Commerce and Manu- 
factures.—Valuable sorts in the fount 
case of national wealth:—May they 
never be thrown into pi by political 


her principles be as solid as her metal, 


followed, should a reprint be called for. 


and her measures always justified by 
‘Virtue, Liberty, and Independence. 

9. The Army and Navy.—Our coun- 
try’s pride in the field and on the ocean 
—May the copy they have left be closely 


10. Civil and. Religious Liberty.— 
May the Devil soon lock up those monks 
and friars of every sect, who would im- 
pede its progress. 
11. Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. 
—The last standing type of the Capi- 
tals of °76. 
12. Our departed Brethren,—Tho’ 
the measure of their existence is broken 
—we trust their composition will be 
made up in “another and a better 
world !” 
13. The Fair.—The Nonpareils of 
creation—May they never be inclosed 
in the m—brace of any but faithful and 
accomplished partners. 
VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 
By Mr. T. Plowman. Jsaiah Tho- 
mas, of Mass.—The historian of_ the 
Art of Printing in the United States. 
By Mr. A. Ramage. The memory 
of the late Mr. Abraham Small—A 
geutleman and practical printer, whose 
mind was of no ordinary cast. 
By Mr. 8S. R. Kramer. The chief 
of all arts: the distributer of intelli- 
gence—the guardian angel of freedom 
—itself a galley slave. 
By Mr. L. Johnson. The United 
States—A form of imperial—justified 
aud made up by skilful compositors. 
By J. M. Sanderson. The Typo- 
graphical Society—A fount case for 
those in distress—May it always be 
supplied with sorts. 
By Wm. Mooney. Lafayette—An 
old capitol of French canon, that wears 
well. 
By W. H. Jones. The Governor of 


Pennslyvauia—May he soon be en- 


the blank space in our state Joan. 
By H. Young. The F'air—A type 
of innocence—as guides, we have no 
arallels—as stars, no superior. 

By Mr. E. Morris. Universal Free- 
dom—The emancipation of Catholic 
Ireland. Americans heartly mingle 
their congratulations with the general 
joy: , 

By John Speer. The Daughters of 


Columbia—Their virtue our solace— 
theis taductsy uur weceath—tietr aflreu- 


tion the best reward of our toil. 

By D. J. Wilson. Joseph Gales, jr. 
the true friend of Journeymen—May 
his successor in office look upon him 
and follow copy. ‘ 

Our Country—aA form of 24's, locked 
up in the chase of patrietism—justified 
by the Constitation—the page that 
drops out must have been squabbled by 
the Devil. 

The Productive Classes.—The most 
useful sorts in the public fount case: 
may they soon receive an equal dis¢tri- 
bution of legislative protection. 








AINTING.—House, Sign, and Orna- 
namental Painting and Glazing, by 
D. McAFEE, 53 Vesey street. SIGN 
BOARDS of ail kinds and sizes, kept on 
hand, ready for lettering, on the shortest no- 
tice. Imitations of WQODS, MARBLES, 
&c. &c. in the modern style. All kinds of 
work, at very reduced prices, execated with 
neatness and despatch. Nov. 21. ly 
TOVE MOUNTING, BELL HANG- 
ING, and Black and White Smithing 
in general.—_ JESSE FERGUSON, No. 19 
Hudson street, New York, respectfully in- 
forms the public, that he executes ail orders 
in the above branches with despatch and on 
reasonable terms. Nov. 21. tf 





abled to borrow sorts enough to fill up| 





PROSPECTUS 
ae OF THE - H 
WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE. - 


E. have long thought it very desirable, 
that the useful and industrious classes 
of this populous city should have at least a 
weekly, if not a daily, paper devoted to their 
interests, which should freely and fearlessly 


and assist them in ascertaining the best and 
most effectual remedies for the evils and de- 


and we have as long lamented our own li- 
mited means of supplying the deficiency. 
Having, however, at length determined to 
make the attempt, we shall briefly explain 
the course we intend to pursue. 

In the first place we would premise, that 
we think we see, in the state of society exist- 
ing around us, something radically wrong. 
We observe one portion of society living in 
luxury and idleness ; another, engaged in em- 
ployments which are useless, or worse than 
useless, to the Community at large; while 
the numerous portion to which we profess 
to belong, and of which we aspire to be the 
humble advocate, are groaning under the 
oppressions and miseries imposed upon them 
by the two former divisions—and all are suf- 
fering from the effects of vice, produced, on 
the one hand, by luxury and indolence, and 
by the ignorance consequent on poverty on 
the other. 

While, then, these divisions in society 
exist, it will be our object to draw the line as 
distinctly as possible between them, in order 
to prevent any further encroachments on our 
equal rights by those whose interests are in 
Opposition to them, and who now fatten om 
the labor of the industrious. But it shal} 
be our ultimate aim to develop, as far as in 
us lies, the means by which all may be plaeed, 
as we think they ought to be, on an equal 
footing ; so that those who now vainly seek. 
for happiness by oppressing and trampling on 
the rights of their fellow beings, may be 
brought to a knowledge of the truth that all 
men ought to be equal, and that the only way 
to enjoy true happiness ourselves, is by en- 
deavoring to promote the happiness of those 
around us. 

In furtherance of these views, we shall: 
oppose the establishment of all exclusive 
privileges, all monopolies, and all exemptions 
to one class more than another from an equal 
share in the burdens of society ; all of which, 
of whatever class or order of men they are 
extended, we consider highly antirepublican, 
oppressive, and unjust. 

We consider it an exclusive privilege for 
one portion of the community to have the 
means of education in colleges, while ano- 
ther is restricted to Common schools, or, per- 
haps, by extreme poverty, even deprived of 
the limited education to be acquired in those 
establishments. Our voice, therefore, shall 
be raised in favor of a system of education 
which shall be equally open to all, as in a 
real republic it should be. 

We will oppose every thing which savors 
of a union of church and state; particularly 
the daring advances now making toward that 


union under cover of the sabbath mail question. 
0 a tre@ discussion of any subjoot of 


general interest to the useful classes, our 
columns shall ever be open, provided our 
correspondents adapt the length of their com- 
munications to the importance of their sub- 


courtesy. 

An ample summary of foreign and domestic 
intelligence will be given, when not excluded 
by more important matters. 

A portion of the paper will be allotted to 
advertisements; but they will be confined to 
a smaller space than is usual in weekly papers. 

TERMS.—The price of the paper will 
be two dollars a year, payable half yearly 
in advance. These terms, it is thought, 
will be within the means of almost every in- 
dividual who may wish to subscribe for the 
paper; at the same time, a Strict compliance 
with them will be absolutely necessary to 
ensure its existence. 





RUCE’S VEGETABLE COM- 
POUND, an Infallible and Safe Re- 
medy for the Ague and Intermittent Fevers. 
—This remedy has nevér been known to fail 
in a single instance; and the proprietor of 
the recipe thinks it a duty he owes to society 
to give publicity te a medicine so certain 
and so safe. It will give relief in cases of 
Coughs, Colds, or Dyspepsia, having a ten- 
dency to create an appetite and promote di- 








let a well finished House in the upper 
part of the city, well calculated for boarders. 
A gentleman and his wife (the owners) wish 
to board with the occupants. A line ab- 
dressed to E. F. and left at the office of the 
Evening Journal in the Bowery, will be at- 
tended to. Nov. 7. 2t 


OTICE.—The celebrated Strengthen-. 
ing PLASTER, for pain or weakness 
in the breast, back or side; also, for Rheu- 
matic Affections, Liver Complaints and 
Dyspepsia, for sale at No. 38 Beekman 
street. This medicine is the invertion of 
an eminent surgeon, and so numerous are 
the instances in which the most salutary ef- 
fects have been produced by it, that it is 
with the utmost confidence recommended to 
all who are afflicted with those distressing 
complaints. The sale of this remedy com- 
menced in May 1817, from this establish- 
ment, and the sales have been very exten- 
sive. It affords us great pleasure in stating, 
notwithstanding a condition was annexed to 
each sale, that if relief was not obtained, the 
money should be returned, out of those 
numerous sales, from the period above men- 
tioned, up to the present time, ten only have 
been returned ; and those upon strict enqui- 
ry where found to be diseases for which they 
were not recommended. This we trust 
(when fairly considered) will be the strong- 
est evidence that could possibly be given of 
its utility. 
Where the applicants are known, no mo- 








hotches. x 
5. The Memory of Washington.— 
(Drank standing.) : 
6. Franklin —The Paragon of our 


ney will be required till the trial is made and 
approved ; where they are not known the 
money will be returned provided, the benefit 
above stated is not obtained. 
Apply at 38 Beekman, comer of William 








ter produces a superior. 





treet. 
: Nov. 7. ly T. KENSETT. 


OARDING, AND TO RENT.—To | 


gestion. In all cases of Internal Debility, 
it will have a beneficial effect, and may be 
taken with perfect safety by age or infancy. 
| This Medicine is perfectly harmless in its 
nature, and contains nothing that can injure 
the most delicate person; and is a most ex- 
cellent article to give to children. The pro- 
prietor having ascertained its beneficial ef- 
fects by using it in his own family, hesitates 
not to say that, after a Jong trial, without 
success, of the remedies usually resorted to 
in such cases, under care of two skilful phy- 
sicians of this city, it has saved the life of 
one of his daughters. 

“The Vegetable Compound will be put up 
‘in bottles, and sold by.the proprietor, No. 
94 Beekman street, by whom a large dis- 
count will be allowed to dealers, aud by tlie 
following persons, appointed agents: Pa- 
trick Dickie, Druggist, 413 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Lispenard street; J. & W. Towns- 
end, Druggists, corner of Beekman and Wa- 
ter streets; Place & Soulliard, Druggists, 
Park row, second door from the Theatre; 
snd by the principal Druggists in America. 

Certificates from various individuals in 
this city and elsewhere have been obtained, 
and will be shown on application to the pro- 
prietor. Oct. 29. 
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